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THE COLLEGE COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


ELIZABETH C. JENKINS 
New Bedford Industrial School New Bedford, Massachusetts 


“To maintain normal family life, to restore it when it has been inter- 
fered with, to create conditions more and more favorable to it, is the under- 
lying object of all our social work.’* So writes Dr. Edward Devine, 
and his opinion is reinforced by statements of similar import in one dis- 
cussion after another in the modern literature on social problems. 

“The family is the foundation of morality, the chief educational insti- 
tution, and the source of nearly all real contentment among men.’” 

“It is likely that the public, as it wins a deeper insight into the serv- 
ices of the family to society and to the race, will feel less sympathy with 
the wrong-doings, weaknesses, and whims that shatter it.’’ 

“One approaches, for example, the most immediate and fundamental 
of social problems—the institution of the family. It is the vestibule 
of the social order, the unit of civilization, the original group into which 
by the very circumstances of human birth and infancy each individual 
is introduced. The evolution of the family is a curious record of this 
struggle of types in which every possible relation has been historically 
tried and sifted out so that the fittest survive. . . . . And mean- 
time what is the conception of the family which through the long ages 
of its evolution has gradually emerged and which is now the only guar- 
antee of its stability and permanence? The family, many people may be 
almost surprised to learn, is not a device invented to procure either 


1 The Family and Social Work, Edward T. Devine, p. 32. 
? Christianity and Social Order, Bauschenbusch, p. 272. 
3’ Changing America, E. A. Ross, p. 62. 
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personal happiness or mutual convenience. . . . . The family 
is in danger when it is created for what one can get out of it, and it is 
safe only when it is prized for what one can give to it. The family is 
the chief human instrument for the socializing of the will and the spirit- 
ualizing of desire.’” 

If this is sound doctrine, we should expect to find, not merely a cor- 
diale entente, but close knit alliance with an organized plan of campaign 
among sociologists, social workers, and all bodies working for the im- 
provement of family life. And in this alliance we should expect to find 
the Home Economics Association the most influential member, for Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, the great pioneer in this movement, fashioned its 
purpose with a view to such leadership: ‘‘Home Economics stands for 
the ideal home life of today, unhampered by the traditions of the past; 
for the utilization of all the resources of modern science to improve 
home life; for the freedom of the home from the dominance of things and 
their true subordination to ideals; for the simplicity in material surround- 
ings which will free the spirit for the more important and permanent 
interest of the home and of society.” 

With such a purpose, the pioneers in the movement faced the tremen- 
dous undertaking of organizing into subject matter for the school curric- 
ulum material which had never been used for formal instruction. They 
had to devise new methods of teaching, train teachers in these methods, 
overcome popular indifference and prejudice sufficiently to get a footing 
for teachers and methods in the college course. But the belief that ‘‘he’”— 
or she—“ who has the school has the future’’ gives great courage always. 
And it seemed certain that, once home economics secured its place among 
the recognized school subjects, finer home life must soon become evident 
in all classes of society. 

The statistics secured by Professor Andrews show how successful the 
leaders of the home economics movement have been in winning a place 
for these new subjects in the schools. Professor Andrews reports that, 
in 1912-1913, 252 colleges were offering instruction in home economics. 
The total registration in the institutions that furnished data was as 
follows: 

In preparation for teaching 1788 students in 56 colleges. 

In preparation for professional service 264 students in 24 colleges. 

In preparation for homemaking 3435 students in 61 colleges. 


* The Approach to the Social Question, Peabody, p. 147. 
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“Of the total 5547 students reported in home economics courses, 
63 per cent are studying for home use; 32.2 per cent are preparing for 
teaching; 4.8 per cent are preparing for administrative positions. These 
figures come from about 35 per cent of the colleges teaching home eco- 
nomics in 1912-13. However the institutions reporting were the more 
important colleges, so that these total registration figures represent 
perhaps two-thirds of the college students in home economics. Prob- 
ably there were at least 8000 college women following these courses in 
1912-13.” 

This number is more significant because of the influence these women 
exert directly and indirectly: indirectly because the 63 per cent of the 
college students in home economics who are preparing themselves for 
homemaking must form a group of educated women, thoroughly inter- 
ested in a fine type of home life and of a social position to give their 
standards weight. Gabriel Tarde has shown us how powerful are the 
laws of imitation by which changes in standards of living spread from the 
upper social classes to the lower. Directly, because those trained to 
teach go out to develop courses in household arts in the lower schools. 
Professor Andrews reports that, while “up to and including the year 
1895 only eleven states—Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Ohio, and Wisconsin were giving this instruction, it is now of- 
fered in every state in the Union. One hundred and fifty-nine normal 
schools, 2440 high schools, and 3082 towns and cities give household 
arts instruction.’* And this list, he tells us, is incomplete because of 
the difficulty of getting data. 

It is of interest therefore to ask how the widespread instruction in 
home economics is valued by those who are most interested to-day in 
the study of social problems. 

At the meeting of the Home Economics Association in St. Louis in 
1911, the question of introducing sociology into the curriculum aroused 
spirited discussion. Professor Fetter of Cornell said: ‘Our teaching 
of the social subjects, including home economics, to be vital must in- 
clude observation, investigation, and practical training along with pre- 
cept and principles. We must break this vicious circle, this endless 
chain, of youth untrained in the arts of the home becoming untrained 


* Education for the Home, Benjamin Andrews. Part III, p. 81. United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin. 
* Education for the Home, Part IV, p. 42. 
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parents of another generation of untrained youth. A part of our task is 
to arrive at sounder notions of the kind of family life that is possible 
and desirable in our new social conditions. That, rather than the cost 
of foods or the cost of gingham, is the main task of home economics.” 

Professor Howard said: “That sociology should fill a large space in 
the curricula of college departments of household science might be 
taken for granted were it not for the facts disclosed by their published 
announcements. ‘These reveal a surprising progress in the differenti- 
ation of the technical and professional studies peculiar to that science. 
Even in the smaller and younger institutions, the student finds in the 
courses dealing with food, shelter, clothing, personal hygiene, household 
administration, and the like, a rich feast spread before him. The 
progress already made on this side of science deserves the bighest praise. 
On the other side, the side of supplementary studies needed to place these 
departments on a proper college basis, the showing is not so encourag- 
ing.” 

Dr. Elwood at this same session said: ‘The biological factors in the 
home or in the family life have certainly not been neglected by your 
science especially on the side of nutrition, sanitation, and the like. The 
real vital elements, however, in the family are the relations of individuals 
to one another, and these relations are mainly psychological or spirit- 
ualaswesay. . . . . ~. Thereal object of your science can surely 
be nothing less than to secure good homes, homes which shali produce 
the highest type of manhood and womanhood. Therefore the spiritual 
aspects and functions of the family and the home must be taken account 
of by the student of household science. Household science can hardly 
be studied intelligently without understanding the meaning, the func- 
tion, and the purpose of the family and the home life in the total life of 
humanity.” 

These criticisms and appeals seem to have had as yet little effect on 
the make-up of the course of study in the home economics departments. 
Professor Goodsell of Columbia University in A Plea for Historical 
Courses on the Home’ says: “ Even in those professional schools and state 
universities where ample recognition is afforded to domestic science 
and art, I submit that it might be quite possible for a young woman to 
pass through courses of instruction in these subjects without carrying 
away an enlarged vision of their relation to the problem of the modern 


7 Jour. Home Economics, April, 1913, p. 112. 
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home. Even if it be considered for purposes of argument that the stu- 
deni does see the application of much that she studies to the large edu- 
cation of homemaking, and is intelligently interested in the subject, 
it still remains true that such technical courses cannot supply all the 
knowledge which seems essential if young women to-day are fully to 
appreciate the meaning of parenthood and homemaking in the twentieth 
century.” 

In 1913, the American Home Economics Association published a 
Syllabus of Home Economics. Fifty-nine pages of the Syllabus are 
devoted to a detailed outline of instruction. They are proportioned 
as follows: 


pages 
[SUID o.oo ass csorencvedvssacntiecewonsus 7 
Food J, » CEG 0cdtreed sina cent sshsanseanconel 7 
ese. (civinaahieks avin taevehabesiagaeea ene 2 
(selection. .... SR ee ee ee 6 
Clothing. ..... ; | Preparation ee Re eee 6 
( SAPererrrrerrertrr rierrirre cit 2 
IN 265. 8GS Kerwin dak eaah eh eaten pe eee 3 
Shelter oo PPCCPOIMOM. . 2... ccc eccccceseccccsescesveves 18 
eee JA arsiudile edd a Ramee Oe ea ae 
are NS osc kvk0e cee nnd ancien nein ee ] 
Houssbold and Institution | { Materiel bas 3 Cae 
BT  SETTTT 1 
Me — { Activities and functions. .............+0006: 2 
a = 
epee | Alenn GOO FORMERS. 0.0 occ cccccccowencciseceee 1 (total 4) 


Here again we find the same disposition to lay little emphasis on the 
study of the Family as a great factor in social progress. 

But the most pertinent question is this: does the course as at present 
organized in the college correspond to the felt needs of women who are 
at present solving in the best way they know how the problems of home 
and family life? The answers to a questionnaire returned by ninety 
seven of the one hundred and thirty women to whom it was sent have 
considerable interest in this connection. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
In the light of your homemaking experience, what subjects are essential 
to a college course, which aims to prepare for homemaking? 
Should the emphasis in Chemistry and Economics be on principles or 
applications? 
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Should the emphasis in Literature and Fine Arts be on history or appre- 
ciation? 

N. B.—Consider the course four years in length requiring the usual high 
school preparation. It must justify its subjects by the part they play in 
preparing a woman to lead a wholesome, happy, useful life, wh ch encourages 
her husband and trains her children to the same kind of living. 

Please mark subjects a, b, c, or d. 

a—indispensable; b—important; c—of some use; d—unnecessary. 


Physics Ethics 

Bacteriology Sociology 

Biology Cooking 

Botany Sewing 

Chemistry Dressmaking 

Economics Millinery 

Education Dyeing 

English Weaving 

Fine Arts Use of Tools 

French House planning and sanitation 
German Cost of food, shelter, and clothin~ 
History Dietetics 

Latin Child study 

Physiology a. Physical care 

Hygiene b. Mental development 
Physical training c. Games and stories. 
Psychology 


The questionnaire is full of weaknesses, of which perhaps the main 
ones are three: 

1. The content of the subjects is too vague. What one woman is 
thinking of when she marks bacteriology indispensable does not occur 
to the woman who marks it unnecessary. 

2. No distinction is made between elementary and advanced courses 
in a subject. 

3. Women who have no knowledge of a subject or to whom it has been 
badly taught cannot judge whether or not it would have been more 
helpful to them interpreted by a good teacher. 

To guard against these weaknesses, the questionnaire was sent to 
women who are a picked group for intelligence and for interest in such a 
discussion. In the first sixty copies sent out, the content of English 
was made a little less vague by dividing it into literature and composi- 
tion. In only two cases did it make any difference in the marking. The 
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fact that mathematics was omitted from the questionnaire through an 
oversight and that not one of the women missed it has a certain interest 
of its own. 

While criticisms of the questionnaire are many and valid, it is never- 
theless reasonable to believe that any subject marked “a—indispensable” 
or “‘b—important” by two-thirds of the women in each group to which 
it was sent has a right to an important place in a college Home Econom- 
ics Course. It is then the responsibility of the college to see that the 
subject is in the hands of a competent and inspiring teacher—as original 
in the ability to bend his subject to the needs of his pupils as it is pos- 
sible to find. 


Subjects marked a or b by at least two-thirds of the women in any 
of the groups. 




















GROUP I GROUP II GROUP UI GROUP IV 
, 42 women 18 women 
noncollege | frsduates | home ec0- |nome” owning 
homemakers counes graduates unmarried 

INS in nn ceo can Che dee Rane er ee 15 

0 SE errr ere eee eee 30 12 14 
eee pekenvukee bh wana ten 15 11 
NE ccc ck ccnu saunas whpalialawwts 16 11 
DI ecw turbos dc agaee aaa a ol aaa 15 

ES = cnc be dena uec eda dak peemew ons 21 40 17 16 
eR. ca6 oc bards e oes sahd dite ware an 17 32 13 14 
Dc knachadse wicnaex ewes aieieierdicas acd 16 37 13 14 
PN sc nchisdakaswiunewnncaaees 19 36 17 12 
eee Pixar mas aene 21 40 17 16 
op ee ee erree 20 36 15 15 
Psycl ology Coc eserececcese ceeeweoesees 29 12 
aaa ara ae are ee ea ae ba oaiee ated 13 
Sociol: |. eoecccccese eeee 15 
SO SR ae ery soap cs ocean a oF 21 34 18 14 
Di ee eee BUk oe doa yen ome 21 32 18 13 
DS ccc. eatubhednea baweenes 18 15 

Ds iii rad saciid taketeniegwe see 14 

House planning and sanitation............ 20 | 29 17 12 
SN CRIs 565s bnks cee ewan 17 18 11 
ee Ce is sacle Late woe Wibiansa aie 21 | 33 18 14 
co | reer rrr ere 21 | 33 18 15 
Mental development..................-:: 21 31 17 14 
I I I ic gc cu eaamterenscecns 20 | 29 16 | 12 








Di nlesiecnsvan dealer ocak aca m aebn 21 32 16 | 12 
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The questionnaire was sent to four groups of women. 

Group I. Middle-aged women, not college graduates, intensely in- 
terested in their homes, who have brought up families of children who 
are now making a successful start in the world for themselves. Nine of 
these woman are members, several of them charter members, of a Mothers’ 
Club that for fifteen years has been discussing questions akin to this. 

Group II. Graduates of liberal arts colleges, married and having 
from one to four children. 

Group III. Married graduates of college home economics courses. 

Group IV. Unmarried women, nine of the sixteen college graduates, 
owning and making very attractive homes of their own. This group 
is interesting in contrast to an earlier type of “‘strong-minded”’ women 
who were supposed to crave freedom from the petty cares of the home. 
These women have deliberately assumed these petty cares and by no 
means petty expenses of homes of their own. 

Shall emphasis in chemistry and economics be on principles or ap- 
plications? 80 answers (applications—50, principles—19, equal empha- 
sis—11). 

Shall emphasis in literature and fine arts be on history or appreciation? 
79 answers, (appreciation—57, equal emphasis—18, history—4). 








ADDED SUBJECIS GROUPS SUGGESTING 
ewes 7/31{/ni{m! 
Field study of birds, flowers, rocks, stars............. 20 I II Ill IV 
ES eS ee 15 II Ill IV 
A oe mae 14 I II IV 
Business administration and accounts............... 22 I II IV 
Vegetable and flower gardening............ nae, I I Ill IV 
a eee eaeaiae 4 I Ill 
ass re ewe ag Wok awk euwewe kuadeus 7 II IV 
Nee Ne oe eke waleedebdonen 1 III 
es kicking tv aesibiesenasn idm’ 11 I IV 
ee ee Teer ee Te 1 IV 

















The following points in the marking are of interest: 

1. Weaving, dyeing, Latin, German, French, use of tools, were not 
considered important by 60 per cent of any group. 

2. Millinery, botany, bacteriology, education, ethics, economics, and 
sociology were considered important by 60 per cent of one group only. 

3. Cooking, sewing, physical care of children, mental development 
of children, games and stories for children, physiology, hygiene and 
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physical training, dietetics, house planning and sanitation, house manage- 
ment, English, history, and fine arts, were considered important by 67 
per cent or more of all the groups. 

Certain extracts from letters received with the questionnaire express 
better than any survey of the marking the needs these women feel in 
their homemaking. All comments received from the graduates of 
the home economics course are given, for these graduates are critics 
who should be just. 


“Tf I were planning home economics courses, I would omit much of textiles, 
etc., and get right at the child business. This conclusion is reached not only 
through my own experience but is based on observations of all my acquaint- 
ances. Women do not know how to care for themselves or their babies after 
the babies arrive—and they do not know how to train children from a phy- 
sical or ethical standpoint. In this age of quickly changing fashions, a knowl- 
edge of sewing is a useful but dangerous thing. It usurps the place of higher, 
freer things. Sewing is my besetting sin. If I never did any, my family 
would be happier.” 

“T believe the instruction in chemistry should be along the line of appli- 
cation. There is a failure on the part of teachers in the home economics 
courses to make the students think through situations in terms of present day 
home life.” 

“A sick baby has almost prevented my answering but I am interested and 
stealing time—home nursing should certainly be added to these subjects.” 

“T think there should be more actual practice in cooking and sewing. 
They should be taught through the grades, high school and college. I don’t 
underestimate the value of teaching scientific facts and the theory of cooking, 
but I believe the graduate from the domestic science course has not had enough 
practice to be as efficient as she should be in cooking and serving entire 
meals and planning balanced rations—and I believe that a girl should be able 
to make all her clothes except tailored suits. 

“There is special need of adding child study to the course.” 

“T think the emphasis in chemistry should by all means be upon appli- 
cations; and as much time be spent upon history as possible.” 

“T should add home nursing and gardening—both vegetable and flower— 
but with especial attention to planning the lawn and the flower garden.” 

“TI do not see the advantage of spending hours testing different kinds of 
sugar, baking powder, soap, cleansing fluids. Few homes are turned into 
testing laboratories. I want to be told which is best and why.” 

“After experience in teaching home economics and later in homemaking, 
I believe that after a girl has had good high school training she should give 
her attention to learning to run a home. At present the greatest lack is in 
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the subjects relating to the care of children. I mean definite information 
about clothing and feeding, the necessities and how to provide them.” 

“T should have one course to include all small useful arts and practical 
home suggestions, such as dyeing (old clothes), use of tools, cleaning clothes, 
fine laundry, papering and painting, and plumbing.” 


Extracts from letters from graduates of liberal colleges follow. 


“T should not wish to omit anything I took in college. My only regret 
is that I could not also have studied chemistry as applied to foods. I have 
always needed the humanities and I value particularly what I know of all 
language, history, and literature. At present I am giving myself a course 
in stories for children—games later. I can do it better for my classics.”— 
Radcliffe—one child. 

“T often think I might have had much better preparation for homemaking 
and that I would send J. to a different preparation—but yet I would not 
give up the spirit that one gets in a college for liberal arts, meaning more ideal- 
istic things than are the scientific. One-half or more than that of one’s 
effort in college ought, I believe, to be given to the things of the mind and 
spirit. I believe that a woman who has to tend children and do household 
work needs to be very strong physically. So physical training I should in- 
sist on. Some training as a nurse seems terribly important to me, and real, 
extended experience in cooking and cleaning would have been of great help 
to me.”’—Radcliffe—three children. 

“T have not marked anything “‘d” because a housewife and homemaker 
can make use of a great many kinds of knowledge. Some not mentioned here 
would be useful, landscape gardening, floriculture, home nursing. One home- 
maker might make a great deal out of history, Latin, and music in her home 
while another would make much of weaving. Individual tastes should be 
recognised and plenty of room given to electives after a few essentials are taken 
care of. The child study is important, but I cannot help thinking that a 
course that opens the way to further study is better than a more thorough 
one. Child study will become one of the homemaker’s graduate lines of 
work.”’—Michigan—three children. 

‘The girl who has learned Latin and history will learn in a little while to 
wash blankets and pickle beef. And she’ll have something to give her children 
that she might not have had, had she devoted herself exclusively to the con- 
templation of the beef.’”-—Radcliffe—one child. 


To get a comparison of the needs expressed by these women with the 
work given in the college home economics course, a summary has been 
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made of home economics courses in four of our leading colleges.* The 
most noticeable differences between the subjects considered important 
by the women in their homes and those required in the college curricu- 
la are these: 

1. Literature, history, and fine arts are considered “indispensable” 
or “important” by women in their homes. 

In one of the four college courses no literature is required. 

In two of the four college courses no history is required. 

In all four courses design is the only requirement in fine arts. 

2. Science (theory and principles) is not considered “indispensable” 
or “important” by women in their homes. 

In the four college courses science (theory and principles) makes up 
from 17 to 47 per cent of the required work. 

3. Care of children is asked for by 80 per cent of the four groups. 

Care of children is asked for by all women in groups I and ITI. 

In the four college courses it is mot required except as it enters into a 
half year course in humanics in one of them. 

The essential difference might be stated in this way: 

Women in their homes feel the need of subjects dealing with health 
(physiology group), with human relationships and human effort (care 
of children, and English, history, fine arts groups), with skill in hand 
work (cooking and sewing), with the applications of science to house- 
work (house planning, sanitation, management and dietetics). The 
college course concerns itself first of all with the theory and principles 
of the sciences underlying housekeeping, next with their applications, 
less with the actual handwork, adequately with health subjects, not 
adequately with human relationships and human effort, and not at all 
with the care of children. 

It may be argued that every college leaves a considerable number of 
hours—a rough average of one-third of its credits—for elective work. 


* This summary has been omitted for lack of space. 

The summaries in this article were made from the college bulletins of 1913-1914. In 
the bulletins of 1916-1917 some changes appear in the number of points allowed for differ- 
ent subjects, but the only changes affecting the present discussion are these: 

In one college a year of Continental European or United States History has been added to 
the required subjects. 

In another, a year in the History and Appreciation of Fine Arts has been required of girls 
preparing to teach domestic art. 

In another, psychology has been required of girls taking the course of household and in- 
stitutional management. 
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But the elective work very often leads parallel to, not away from, the 
main line of required work. I had an opportunity to see the choice 
of electives of a class of twenty girls graduating a few years ago from one 
of these courses. Out of the twenty girls, eight elected nothing in Eng- 
lish, history, or fine arts, and six elected one course in one of those subjects. 


CONCLUSION 


The problem of the curriculum that trains for homemaking is to find 
subjects and methods of teaching that will make human relationships 
first healthful, and then radiant. It must contain much of the spiritual 
and humane. The underlying subjects must deal with physical health. 
Then should come the training of the hands so that the woman in charge 
of the home may do the necessary work with an artistry that brings its 
own pleasure. More time should be given to the applications of science 
than to principles or theories, and much attention should be paid to 
scientific management that compares time, labor, and money costs in 
household methods. Already by fastening its attention on daily house- 
work and emphasizing labor saving devices and short cut methods 
through drudgery, the course has done much to perfect and to dignify 
the necessary manual processes in housekeeping. This work should go 
on with increasing impetus. 

The experiment station could be as valuable in the advancement of 
scientific housekeeping as it has proved to be in scientific agriculture 
and should be a part of the college of home economics. Scattered 
here and there through the country are some experimental house- 
holds. The college departments of home economics have their prac- 
tice cottages. But the arrangement of kitchen, pantries, and store 
rooms in relation to the rest of the house and to the time consumed in 
the daily care of the family needs time and motion studies in the best 
methods devised by scientific management. Every separate piece of 
work that is part of the daily routine of housework needs the same at- 
tention. When we know the kitchen plan that allows the preparation 
and clearing away of meals with the least time and energy, when we know 
the fewest possible movements that will make a perfect bed, learning 
these things will have the same relation to learning to make a home that 
five finger exercises have to the study of the pianoforte. 

Planning the family budget must lay its roots in economics, sociol- 
ogy, and ethics quite as much as in food values, sanitation, and textiles. 
Preparation for the leisure of the family and for activity in interests 
outside the home must recognize that both the leisure and the activity 
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are more satisfactory because of the appreciative study of history, 
music, art, and literature. 

Securing helpful service in the household demands ability to demon- 
strate the best methods of housework, enthusiasm for these methods, 
understanding of the fundamental difficulties in this problem of domestic 
service, and human sympathy enough to comprehend the solution so 
well summarized by Miss Roelofs in her first report of the Commission 
on Household Employment at the National Convention of Y. W. C. A. 
in 1915. She sums up the answers to the question “Can you suggest 
any way in which more fine girls can be persuaded to enter domestic 
service?” in these words “Regulate the hours and treat them as fine 
girls.” 

There is no danger of over emphasis on efficient methods in house- 
work by our home economics courses. The danger is that we rest our 
minds there instead of driving them on to relate efficient methods to 
the ultimate values of homemaking. The natural result is a course 
planned as if homemaking were a trade or a profession, when it is in 
essence a fine art. In the state-aided homemaking schools of Massa- 
chusetts, the application blank for teachers interrogates them as to their 
past “trade experience.” To have managed a tea room or to have been 
“superintendent, supervisor, or foreman” in a dressmaking establish- 
ment is to give “presumption of fitness.”” The college departments of 
home economics, on the other hand, believe that homemaking is a pro- 
fession and their belief has had the result of dignifying the studies that 
lead to a wise selection and preparation of food and clothing. 

But is there not a distinction between the trades, the professions, 
and the fine arts, which will serve as a basis for the contention that really 
significant instruction will be given only when homemaking is looked 
on as a fine art? In the trades we concern ourselves with what can be 
successfully accomplished by skill of hand. In the professions, most 
delicate skill of hand may be necessary as in the case of the surgeon, 
but success depends on the power of the mind to make severe and sus- 
tained effort. In the fine arts, skill of hand is necessary, power of in- 
tellect no less so, but success comes only when both are driven to their 
work by the emotions. 

We shall give only the second best so long as we plan the home eco- 
nomics course as if manual dexterity were the chief concern; or as if the 
fundamental basis of the home were a capacity for clear, analytic think- 
ing best trained by knowledge of the sciences and drill in laboratory 
methods. We shall give the best only when we recognize that here, as 
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in every art, the need is “to bring reason and proportion into the life 
of the emotions.” Skill of hand may but multiply our cushions and 
doilies and provide a needless profusion of food. Power of intellect 
will go further and may in time balance our rations so that indigestion 
will be unknown. The Apsley Cookery Book with its recipes for uric- 
acid-free diet clears Mrs. Webster and Mrs. Llewellyn from Nietzsche’s 
charge: “Woman does not know what food means, and she insists on 
being cook! If woman had been a thinking creature, she should cer- 
tainly, as cook for thousands of years, have discovered the most impor- 
tant physiological facts and should likewise have got possession of the 
healing art. Through bad female cooks the progress of mankind has 
been longest retarded and most interfered with. Even to-day things 
are little better.” 

But good digestion waiting on appetite and health on both will not 
always keep homes from shipwreck, nor can they establish children in 
those yet undisputed essentials of culture, ‘courage to be what we are, 
the love of what is simple and beautiful, independence, and cheerful 
relation.” For this consummation the aim of homemaking must be 
the aim of the arts—to give happiness of a noble sort. What Tennyson 
and Ruskin wrote of their mother’s training and the tribute Emerson 
paid to the aunt who made her home with them in his boyhood show 
that these great ethical idealists felt that women’s hands had made them 
what they were.* The mother’s conception of the kind of chara:ier 
needed in the world is her artist’s vision; and just as the artist’s power 
is a complex of manual skill, scientific knowledge, love of beauty, and the 
ability to see beauty in all the relations of human life, so the genius of 
the homemaker must be wrought of the same stuff. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Errie I. Raitt 
Head of Department of Home Economics 


Five years ago the College of Liberal Arts of the University of Wash- 
ington was divided to form a College of Liberal Arts and a College of Sci- 


* Isabel, Alfred Tennyson. 

Fors Clavigera, John Ruskin, Letter 42. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lectures and Biographical Sketches, Mary Moody Emerson. 
Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Cabot, Vol. 1, p. 30. 
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ence. Both colleges claimed home economics—Liberal Arts because it 
is essentially a social science, and the College of Science because of its 
close relation to the physical and biological sciences. It rested with 
the department to decide. What seemed at first a difficult matter be- 
came an impossible one when the effort was made to separate from either. 
The result was that a major in home economics was offered in the College 
of Liberal Arts on exactly the same basis as any other subject in the 
College and leading to the bachelor of arts degree. ‘Two courses were 
offered in the College of Science, one a major and the other a prescribed 
course for teaching. 

In spite of unfavorable housing conditions the Department had a 
steady growth. Two years ago the demand for a University Commons 
became so great that in 1914-15 an old building was brought into use 
and a Commons was established as an activity of the Home Economics 
Department. It was soon evident that a real need was being met in 
furnishing clean nutritious food at a reasonable cost. It served its 
purpose for the Home Economics Department as well, in affording a 
valuable laboratory in large quantity cooking and in institutional man- 
agement. Students here gained something of an appreciation of the 
requirements and the commercial value of such work in the business world 

The next year the dormitories, of which there are two, came under 
the control of the Department. The manager of the Commons became 
director of the dormitories while one of the instructors in home eco- 
nomics was made social head of the dormitory for women. It was this 
year also that a very attractive five-room cottage on the campus became 
available and was secured for a home economics practice cottage. It 
was, however, unfurnished and the University could not provide any 
funds for the purpose. While it seemed somewhat daring to attempt 
to furnish it, with the only resources $50 dollars in the treasury of the 
Home Economics Club, the matter was put to a vote of the students and 
unanimously and enthusiastically the decision was made to take the 
cottage and to make, to beg, and to borrow what was needed to make 
it usable. Students of the home decoration class energetically set to 
work and made cheese cloth curtains, dyed unbleached muslin for hang- 
ings, scraped and refinished old furniture, covered with cretonne the 
chairs that would not fit the color scheme, painted beds, and made com- 
forters. Interested friends were generous with gifts and loans, and by 
the second semester the cottage was ready for its family of three stu- 
dents and their house guest, the instructor. The students feel real 
ownership; they make their own program, division of work, decide upon 
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the amount to be expended and the hospitality to be offered. At the 
end of the stay of two weeks in the cottage, each group hands in to the 
office a detailed report including accounts, menus, with costs, method 
of housekeeping, and time involved. It has been possible to rent the 
cottage during the summer and Christmas holidays to pay for the up- 
keep. The most recent addition made by our good friends is a piano, 
the one thing lacking heretofore to make the ‘‘home”’ perfect. 

The new $150,000 Home Economics Building was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1915. It is the first building to be erected in the proposed 
liberal arts quadrangle; the second building to be known as Commerce 
Hall is now in course of construction. Both are 200 by 70 feet in di- 
mensions and three stories high. The architecture is most attractive. 
It is Tudor Gothic in style and throughout remains true to type even 
to the grotesques under the eaves. These form an interesting feature. 
In the Home Economics Building they represent activities related to 
the home. One is a woman washing, another a woman arranging flowers, 
a woman testing food, a woman using a chemical retort, a woman sew- 
ing, and over the main entrance a mother and child. The building 
is of brick and terra cotta. The bricks are of very rough texture with 
varying tones of tans and reddish brown. The terra cotta is a warm 
buff. The window trim and the slate of the roof is a lovely soft green 
that serves to bring out the rich tones of the rest of the building. The 
ground floor is occupied by the Commons, the banquet room, and locker 
rooms large enough to accommodate seven hundred lockers. On the 
second floor are the general offices, a room for the use of the faculty wo- 
men, a social room for women students, private dining room and practice 
kitchen, three food laboratories, two of which are equipped at present, 
a dietetics laboratory, and recitation rooms. An office is connected with 
every laboratory. 

The food laboratories are equipped for eighteen, and desks are of two 
different heights so that both short and tall students can work to good 
advantage. One feature of these laboratories is the desks in which a 
large drawer 11 inches deep takes the place of the usual drawer and cup- 
board, and does away with all stooping. This is made possible by the 
use of the sides of the drawer for holding utensils. Inside in the front is 
a rack for knives, forks, spatula, spoons, and eggbeater; on one side are 
hooks for hanging small utensils; on the other side is a cleat for holding 
pie pans and covers. This leaves the bottom of the drawer free for sauce 
pans, bowls, and double boiler. Below is a shelf with a drop door for 
dishpans, soap, and brushes. Another feature of the laboratory is a 
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towel dryer, metal lined, and furnished with two frames weighted to 
move up and down like a double hung window. These frames are fur- 
nished with steel rods on which the towels are hung. They are then 
pushed up out of sight and near the steam pipes where towels dry 
quickly. 

On the third floor are the clothing, textile, design, and laundry lab- 
oratories, and the library and recitation rooms. The clothing labora- 
tories have drawer lockers which fit in cases in the walls. The clothing 
laboratories are provided with tables for these drawers in which the stu- 
dents place them during class hours. At the end of the period they are 
slipped into the case in the wall and locked. The textile laboratory 
has a set of chemistry tables for twenty-four students as well as pro- 
vision for making physical tests and for dyeing. The laundry has laun- 
dry trays, again at varying heights, and a set of Chicago dryers. 

This year an entire reorganization of the courses given has been made 
necessary by the large development of the work, the growth of the De- 
partment, and the demand for women trained for specific work other 
than teaching. There are now five definite curricula which may be 
followed by the home economics student. 

Group I. General Curriculum, designed for students who desire a 
liberal college training with emphasis upon the things pertaining to the 
home and kome life. Those who are interested in social betterment and 
who wish to enter definite welfare work may combine home economics, 
economics and sociology in this curriculum. Opportunity is here af- 
forded to select work that will prepare for interior decorating by choosing 
courses in textiles, home decoration, and fine arts. 

Group II. For Dietitians in Hospitals and Sanitaria. To prepare 
for laboratory or research work and for those students who wish to 
specialize for the purpose of teaching this phase of the work in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Group IIT. Teachers’ Curriculum. This group combines some lib- 
eral arts subjects with all phases of home economics and its supporting 
courses in other departments. It is especially arranged to meet, inthe 
most efficient manner, the particular needs of home economics teachers 
in Washington high schools. Practice teaching in the Seattle Schools 
extending through one semester is required. 

Group IV. Institutional Management.. This work has been devel- 
oped into a full four year course with work in the fundamental sciences 
and many of the business courses given in the School of Commerce. 
The special work in the Home Economics Department consists of large 
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quantity cookery, buying, and dietaries, practice work in the Commons, 
and practice work in some down-town institution which may be a de- 
partment store, tea room, a cafeteria, a school lunch room or a hospital. 

Group V. Textile and Non-Textile Merchandise. This course has 
grown out of many conferences with merchants and after a sufficient 
survey of the fields to show the demand for the trained woman in mer- 
cantile extablishments. The Northwest offers unusual opportunities 
for the development of this line of work because of its willingness to try 
out new projects. The course will include textiles; a study of non-tex- 
tile merchandise such as rubber, leather, paper, glass; clothing; sales- 
manship; and practice work for two semesters in department stores. 
The School of Commerce will contribute to this course in such courses 
as accounting, commercial geography, economic history, and business 
organization. 

Extension work first offered three years ago has carried the work to 
the women in their own homes through short courses, single lectures, 
and conferences. This phase of the work has made remarkable progress 
and has met with the heartiest response. The culminating point of 
the year is the Housekeepers’ Conference of a week’s duration which is 
given on the campus and is attended by increasing numbers. 

The development of the home economics work at the University of 
Washington has to a large extent been made possible by the generous 
treatment at the hands of the other departments and of the adminis- 
tration. The Department of Chemistry through the work in physio- 
logical, food, and textile chemistry; the Department of Physics through 
the work of physics in the home; the Department of Zoélogy through 
physiology and botany in the microscopy of foods and of fibers, offer 
abundant and hearty support to the work. The same response comes 
from Fine Arts, Economics, and Sociology. These Departments not 
only offer the courses requested but modify them to suit the needs of 
home economics students. 

While the scientific and artistic basis is felt to be of the greatest im- 
portance, the danger of becoming merely academic has been guarded 
against by following laboratory work with practical experience in every 
field. The homemakers have their practice in the cottage, students of 
food preparation in the Commons. The final course in clothing re- 
quires a student to work for a customer who pays for the work and so 
must be assured value for money expended. The business courses in 
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institutional management and textile and non-textile merchandise will 
carry their work into commercial and philanthropic institutions. 

The inspiration gained from the meeting of the National Convention 
at the University of Washington in 1915 has been of lasting benefit. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND THE COMMUNITY CENTER 


JOHN COLLIER 


Director, Training School for Community Workers, New York, and President, National 
Conference of Community Centers 


The writer is densely ignorant about home economics, although he 
is in a vague way sure that the subject is more important than any other, 
a statement which is literally intended, as will be justified below. 

The writer believes too that community centers need home economics, 
and vice versa. 

There are thousands of community centers and no complete ones. 
Any activity that exists, not for its specialized aims only, but for some 
wider communal aim as well, and is freely accessible to the plain people, 
is entitled to call itself a community center. The development of com- 
munity centers is focalizing in school buildings, libraries, and park 
houses; the supremely important community center establishment will 
be in the public school. The public school community center may begin 
as night schools or recreation centers or forums, working outward toward 
generalized human interests and toward neighborhood relationships, 
or it may begin with a day school, working out from there toward com- 
munity relationships. Of the former type the Harrison Technical 
High School in Chicago might be quoted as an example, of the latter 
type the Locust Point School of Baltimore is almost a model. 

The school community centers in New York City alone, not counting 
the day schools of the Gary type, are more than one hundred in number, 
and more than half of these have been democratized to the point that 
they meet their own local administrative costs and govern themselves 
through local instrumentalities of one kind or another. 

Where community centers begin—whether with the point of interest 
of motion pictures and dances, or of forums and study clubs, or under- 
nourished children, or astronomy classes in the evening center—has 
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only a local circumstantial importance. All roads may lead to Rome; 
all interests may lead to the community. 

Where the community center ends can be stated through the experi- 
ence of hundreds of cases. It does not end with mere amusement or 
mere talk nor yet with the mere study of formal questions or the mere 
ministration to concrete human needs. The community center which 
stops at any of these points either dies out or falls back on the paternal- 
ism of the state or of private charity for its sustenance or leadership. 

This statement is of course very general and admits of scores of 
exceptions, but is a distillation of impressions received from observing 
hundreds of cases. 

Where then does the community center end? Very simply—the 
successful community center results in a new kind of relationship 
between the plain people and the serious constructive concerns of life. 
It results in a new kind of relationship between the people and the police, 
or between the people and the health nurse, or between the people and 
the system by which goods are marketed, or between the people and the 
purveyor of knowledge, whether teacher or preacher. The real com- 
munity center is a taking over by the people of some measure of their 
own destiny. 

The people vaguely know that destinies are being made today. The 
destinies of homes are being made—some new duties are being forced 
on the home and many old duties are being taken away from it. The 
destinies of communities and nations are being made. We are recon- 
sidering everything from the method of taxation to the last detailed 
policy which governs the use of tax money. But “We,” at present, 
hardly represent the people. The people simply know that great and 
upsetting things are afoot, and whether it be in the intimate domestic 
circle or in the arena of nations, the people are pawns and onlookers. 
It is not designing leaders, wise or unwise, who are making the destinies, 
but the unconscious evolutions of social mechanisms. 

The community center is an attempt to enable the people to take some 
conscious part in this making of destinies, and it is succeeding because 
the people want to take part. 

Now, among the environments to which life has to adjust itself, 
among the environments which, in requiring adjustment, create life, 
the intimate local environment must continue to be the most efficacious. 
It comes first, it is the dominant environment through those years when 
personality is being made and the limits of hope and fear are being set, 
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when the basic affections are taking direction and the human soul is 
for good or ill being unchangeably determined. 

Home economics has everything to do at least with this intimate local 
environment, however great its indirect bearings on the larger world 
questions may be. Of the thousand experiences that rain in on a child 
and on a family group, are not most of them capable of being illumi- 
nated, of being given psychic value, through the ministrations of home 
economics? 

It does not follow that those who receive a teaching of home economics 
in school are able to make their experience at home a living and creative 
one. Unfortunately, most school experiences are not translatable by 
the child into every-day experience; his going into school means a pass- 
ing into a land of dreams. If he tries to carry his dreams or his person- 
ality as affected by these dreams back into his home, he becomes simply 
an unadjusted child. Most children have too much sense of reality to 
make any such effort. This is the pathetic waste of school teaching, 
a waste which becomes more complete, not as we pass toward the ab- 
stract end, but as we pass toward the concrete end of the school curric- 
ulum as now administered in the typical school of the scholastic type. 

What has all this to do with the community center question? A 
community center as it becomes mature is seen to be a means for bringing 
the people in family groups and small intimate groups and in every-day 
relations into touch with science, politics, government, social experi- 
ence, human achievement. They are brought into contact, not only 
or primarily through exhibitions and lectures, but through new kinds 
of activities—activities which reproduce the brother-sister and parent- 
child relation in that larger environment which is the only possible other 
place, outside the dwindling home, where childhood with its elders can 
get into contact with the realties of the world. 

The community center is groping for the leadership which wili show 
it how to point the activities of its members in directions at once prac- 
ticable and psychically satisfying. The specialist in home economics 
is one of the three or four kinds of specialists who can meet this urgent 
need. 

On the other side, home economics, traveling down the corridor of 
scholastic isolation, has reached the end of the passage, and many teach- 
ers of home economics know it. The community center proposes to 
knock out the end of the passage and to give the home economics worker 
an opportunity to function in the real—the socially and psychically 
real—world. 
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HELPING A COMMUNITY TO CONSERVE 


FLORENCE E. BROOKINS 
In Charge Rural Home Economics Department, Iowa State Teachers College 


Every home economics teacher is asking herself today, ‘‘How can I 
best aid in my community in the national movement toward food con- 
servation?” It may be suggestive to those who are seeking a reply to 
this question to know how the Rural Home Economics Department of 
the Iowa State Teachers College is answering it. 

Early in April a county-wide campaign was planned in the interest 
of the canning club movement for boys and girls in Blackhawk County, 
Iowa, in which this college is located. Demonstrations in the cold pack 
method of canning were suggested for every school in the county. The 
one-room and consolidated schools in one-third of this county are 
affiliated with the Teachers College for mutual help and the training of 
rural teachers. Thus 33 one-room and 2 consolidated schools in this 
county, as well as a large consolidated school in an adjoining one, looked 
to the College for help in this movement. 

The College as a whole responded generously to the demand. The 
three instructors in the rural home economics department were released 
for one week from their classes, their places being filled by the other 
teachers of home economics or by senior students. Eight girls from the 
senior class in domestic science were excused to assist these instructors, 
and the member of the United States Department of Agriculture de- 
tailed to assist in the campaign. A personal letter from the President 
of the College was sent to each resident in the territory affiliated with 
the school, inviting her attendance at the demonstration in her district. 
The cars of the members of the rural department and of several farmers 
interested in the movement were freely loaned for the whole week. 
Finally, the kitchen equipment of the College was lent to these demon- 
strators, and the school laboratories were thrown open to all who were 
to work in the county, for the initial conference of the campaign. 

During the week of demonstration the weather was typical of April 
so that the roads became heavy, but, though some daily trips of as great 
a distance as ninety-seven miles were necessary, the demonstrators 
were able to fulfill their entire schedule. As a result at the end of the 
week, thirty-nine demonstrations in the canning of a fruit, a vegetable, 
and a green, by the cold pack method had been given; an aggregate num- 
ber of 1720 persons had been in attendance; and twenty-six canning 
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clubs, principally of the “‘mother-daughter” type and comprising a 
total membership of 482 persons, had been formed, each with its local 
leader. 

On the Saturday following this campaign these club leaders and the 
demonstrators, together with all the other demonstrators and leaders 
from the rest of the county, met once more at the College laboratory 
where the newly appointed club leaders practiced canning so as to be 
able to train demonstration teams in their clubs. From their number 
committees were also appointed that arranged uniform club programs 
for the season, prescribed local and county exhibits, and designated 
awards of merit to be given at the closing program at the College next 
December. 

This is only the beginning of the work. While this article is being 
written a time schedule of the monthly meetings of these organizations 
is being made so that no two will occur simultaneously. This will 
enable one of the instructors in rural home economics to be present 
throughout the summer and fall at each meeting of every club, to assist 
members, to maintain interest and to carry enthusiasm from one club 
to another. 

This is a brief summary of what one domestic science department is 
doing to aid in food conservation. The task which has been undertaken 
is a heavy one, but the enthusiasm which the community has shown is 
very great. It has responded before to calls for united action in less 
serious crises, and no anxiety is felt that it will respond less successfully 
in the present one. 

Though the home economics teachers in our high schools and small 
colleges could, of course, not undertake so comprehensive an organiza- 
tion, they could undoubtedly each form and guide one club of five or 
more members. If every home economics instructor should organize 
and direct such a club in the coming season the work of all these 
clubs would have a noticeable effect on food conservation. 
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FOOD REQUIREMENTS OF CHILDREN 


LUCY H. GILLETT 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


The observation of food consumption during certain periods of growth 
has raised the question as to whether the allowances for the food re- 
quirement of children as expressed in terms of man as a unit are adequate. 
The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
realized the importance of this question in their relief work and arranged 
for a survey and compilation of such evidence as would throw any light 
on the subject.’ 

All of the available literature pertaining to the subject has been re- 
viewed and from this material the results of 563 observations and ex- 
periments were selected and compiled as the best evidence on record upon 
which to base judgment. Each of the experiments selected was per- 
formed on healthy and moderately well nourished children, who, so far 
as could be judged, were growing normally at the time of observation. 

Where necessary the experiments were recalculated to a common 
basis for purposes of comparison, they were then tabulated, and summar- 
ized under three different headings according to the age of the child and 
the type of data as follows: 

1. Two hundred and twenty-three dietary observation studies which 
are a measure of the amount of food which a healthy child will eat when 
allowed a freely chosen diet, and which will at the same time maintain 
a normal weight and provide for normal growth. 

2. One hundred and thirty-one metabolism or balance experiments 
which are more significant of the utilization of food because of the record 
of nitrogen balance. In judging the adequacy of food for growth of 
children, it is essential to know that the amount of nitrogen stored is 
in proportion to the gain in weight, because of the possibility that the 
increase in weight may be due to a retention of water or an abnormal 
storage of fat. 

3. Two hundred and nine respiration experiments by which it is pos- 
sible to obtain the most accurate measure of the energy expenditure of 
the body at the exact time of the observation. Of the respiration ex- 
periments only such as were a measure of basal requirements have been 
included. To make this basal figure comparable with dietary and metab- 


Food Allowances for Healthy Children. Bulletin, A. I. C. P. 
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olism experiments the basal “‘rate”’ was doubied to allow for growth and 
activity. Experiments on young adults who had completed their 
growth, and on very young infants who were active at the time of ob- 
servation, seemed to justify this assumption. 

The requirements of children as represented by the three types of 
data agree fairly well for each age, although there are wide variations. 
It is not possible to give all of the results here, but an average of the three 
types of data when tabulated and charted by sex and age seemed con- 
sistent enough for drawing conclusions. It is deplorable that there is 
so little data concerning the amount of food needed by growing children 
of certain ages, especially among the girls. For the second year there 
are only two somewhat incomplete experiments for girls and none for 
boys; and after the fourteenth year there is practically nothing that can 
be called at all conclusive concerning the food requirements of girls. 

The difference between requirements for boys and girls was so marked 
from the beginning of the third year that it seemed much more reasonable 
to make a distinction between the sexes from this time on. From a 
study of the data the following food allowances for each year of the child’s 
life have been deduced and are shown in the following table: 


Food allowances for children 














AGE BOYS GIRLS 
years calories per day calories per day 
Under 2 900-1200 900-1200 
2-3 1000-1300 980-1280 
34 1100-1400 1060-1360 
4-5 1200-1500 1140-1440 
5-6 1300-1600 1220-1520 
6-7 1400-1700 1300-1600 
7-8 1500-1800 1380-1680 
8-9 1600-1900 1460-1760 
9-10 1700-2000 1550-1850 
10-11 1900-2200 1650-1950 
11-12 2100-2400 1750-2050 
12-13 2300-2700 1850-2150 
13-14 2500-2900 1950-2250 
14-15 2600-3100 2050-2350 
15-16 2700-3300 2150-2450 
16-17 2700-3400 2250-2550 





? Prof. H. C. Sherman of Columbia University codperated in the selection and interpreta- 
tion of the data, and in formulating the suggested food allowances. 
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Since the amount of food required increases not only with age but also 
with size and activity, it seems much fairer to the individual child to 
state a range of from 300 to 600 calories for each age to allow for indi- 
vidual variations. 

According to these present allowances each estimate is based on the 
amount of food actually eaten by boys and girls of that particular age, 
and, since the three types of experiments included in the compilation 
showed fairly consistent results, it is felt that the conclusions furnished 
a more adequate basis for food allowances for children than has been 
available hitherto. As Prof. H. C. Sherman has pointed out in Chem- 
istry of Food and Nutrition, it is hardly just to the child to base his 
requirement on that of the father, since the food requirement of the man 
varies so greatly according to his occupation. 


GOUCHER COLLEGE PREPAREDNESS PLEDGE! 


To respond to my country’s need I hereby pledge to prepare myself 
physically, mentally, and so far as possible, specifically, for usefulness. 


I. PHYSICAL PREPAREDNESS 


In order to develop my physical capacities to their fullest extent I 
will sincerely pay proper attention to exercise, diet, sleep, dress, and 
personal habits. 

I will take at least one hour of regular exercise each day whether in 
the gymnasium, in recreation, or at manual labor. 

I will endeavor to form correct habits as to diet, abstain from eating 
needlessly between meals, ascertain under college medical advice what 
my physical condition should be and train accordingly. 

I will sleep approximately eight hours every night, retiring as early 
after ten o’clock as is compatible with reasonable duties or engagements, 
sleeping with the windows of my room wide open, on a sleeping porch, 
or in the open air. 

I will wear simple clothing, paying due regard to the laws of hygiene, 
to habits of neatness, and to economy and serviceableness. 


1 This pledge has also been adopted at Mt. Holyoke and, slightly modified, at Wellesley. 
It is under consideration at Vassar. 
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I will put into practice what I know to be correct as to personal 
habits, keeping my room and all places over which I have control clean 
and in orderly arrangement. 

In all of the foregoing I recognize the expediency as well as the prac- 
ticability of a regime that emphasizes regularity, persistence, and will- 
ingness to profit from the wisdom and experience of others. 


Il. MENTAL PREPAREDNESS 


In order that I may be informed as to the causes of the war, its prog- 
ress, the changes that have come in the reasons why the nations are at 
war, particularly why the United States is forced to engage therein, I 
will attend the eight or ten lectures to be given by the History Depart- 
ment of Goucher College, and will read something every day either in 
newspapers, periodicals, or books, recognized as supporting the policy 
of our government. 


III. SPECIFIC PREPAREDNESS 


In addition to preparing myself physically and mentally, as above 
set forth, I will conscientiously take account of my own fitness and in- 
clinations and give myself over to specific training offered by some one 
of the departments of Goucher College. I will give this time outside 
of my regular class room and laboratory duties. I will be loyal and 
faithful in this regard and will do all in my power to stimulate the loyalty 
and faithfulness of my fellow students. I will undertake this specific 
preparedness willingly and enthusiastically, thankful for the opportunity 
it gives me to respond to my country’s call. 
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THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF THE A. H. E. A. 
reports the following activities to date: 

1. One person in each state has been asked to act as state chairman, 
so that we would have a local representative. Each chairman exercises 
her own discretion as to forming a state section or local sections. In 
states where the emergency work is well organized, no A. H. E. A. 
section is necessary. Wherever possible the state leader is our chair- 
man. Twenty-eight have formally accepted. 

2. The chairman was called to Washington by the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense and asked (as representing 
the Emergency Committee) to serve them in an advisory capacity on 
home economics. They asked for a list of women, one from each state, 
who would make good “‘food commissioners” under Mr. Hoover. The 
state chairmen were asked to make recommendation. All have not 
been heard from, but the list was made almost complete in a small in- 
formal conference of some members of the Emergency Committee held in 
Washington June 2, as it was deemed advisable to give the tentative list 
to the Women’s Committee at once. 

3. The Emergency Committee plans no future activity on its own 
initiative, but will continue to put inquirers into touch with the local 
chairmen. It is ready, with a representative in each of 28 states (and 
others accepting daily) to act in an advisory capacty if called upon, but 
it seems likely that its work will lessen rather than increase, as the emer- 
gency work everywhere becomes better organized. 

IsABEL Ey Lorp, Chatrman. 


June 7, 1917. 





The Food Administration bill was passed by the House June 23, by 
a vote of 365 to 5 after the insertion of a drastic amendment prohibiting 
further manufacture of intoxicating liquors during the war, and author- 
izing the President to commandeer existing stocks of distilled spirits. 

It is hoped that by the time this issue goes to press, the bill will also 
have passed the Senate. 





























FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
A COURSE IN FOOD ECONOMIES FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Mrs. Calvin has been sending out from the Bureau of Education a series of letters to home 
economics teachers. This twenty-fourth letter is reprinted, with some additional references 
and a few small changes, in the hope that it may be of value if directly in the hands of the 
housekeeper, especially if she is planning a club program. The full list of references is given, 
since some may be available in one library, and others in another. A fair knowledge of the 
topics given may be obtained if only the government bulletins are used—and these may be 
secured by any one.—EpIrTor. 


Lesson I. The Needs of the Body. Fundamental to any study of food 
economy is a knowledge of the needs of the body. This subject should 
be carefully developed by simple statements relative to the functions 
that food performs in the body and the quantities that are essential 
in different conditions. 

References. Stiles, Percy. An Adequate Diet (Harvard Health 
. Talks). 

Lusk, Graham. The Fundamental Basis of Nutrition. 

Mendel, La Fayette B. Changes in the Food Supply and Their Re- 
lation to Nutrition. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 142. Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value 
of Food. 

Lesson II. How to Select Food. The planning of meals for efficiency 
and economy; providing a day’s food requirements. 

References. ‘‘Food Selection for Rational and Economical Living,” 
by Dr. Langworthy. Journal of Home Economics, June, 1916. 

Farmer’s Bulletin 808, “‘How to Select Foods.” 

Rose. ‘‘ Feeding the Family.” 

Lesson III. Care in the Handling and Keeping of Foods. Home Stor- 
age and preservation; careful preparation of food in cooking—factors 
essential to economy. 

References. Farmers’ Bulletin 375, “Care of Food in the Home.” 

Farmer’s Bulletin relating to foods and their preparation. 

Lesson IV. Small Economies. The vast majority of people probably 
do not have too much to eat, but rather they are careless in the handling 
of what they do have. Sum up the most common acts of carelessness 
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of which all are guilty: If in each of the 20,000,000 families in the country 
there were a saving of one teaspoonful of butter a tota! national saving 
of 200,000 pounds of butter would result; a saving of one teaspoonful 
of sugar per family would aggregate a saving of 700,000 pounds of sugar 
a saving on one slice of bread per family would mean a saving of 1,000,000 
pounds of bread. Similar statistics could be worked out for the waste 
in the careless handling of foods. 

The use of such luxuries as lettuce and cucumbers out of season 
should be considered from the standpoint of food value and financial 
expenditure. 

Reference. Lusk. Food Economies, Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, June 19, 1916. 

Food Thrift Series, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 

Lesson V. What the Home Garden Should Provide. Fruits and vege- 
tables that can be raised in the home garden; labor which is involved 
in gardening; economic and dietetic value of the garden. 

References. Publications, School and Home Garden Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

Publications, Department of Agriculture. 

Publications, State Agricultural Colleges. 

The Food Garden Primer. National Emergency Food Garden 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Lesson VI. The Unnecessary Consumption of Food. Superfluous 
courses at daily meals; superfluous courses at special meals for social 
entertainment; refreshments at afternoon tea (note act in England 
prohibiting sale of pastries) ; light refreshments at social entertainments; 
prohibition of “‘eating between meals;” daily economy menus worked 
out as a local problem. (If economy in the use of food becomes an 
established fashion through the example set by the Cabinet ladies and 
others of high social rank, housewives in general will feel more free to 
exchange reports of their own private economies, those which they are 
practicing now and those which they know their mothers practiced in 
the past.) 

References. Publications, Department of Agriculture. Reports of 
what has been done in England, France, Germany, and Italy as con- 
tained in magazine articles and Government reports for the past two 


years. 
Journal of Home Economics, September, 1916. (“‘The War and Die- 
tetics,” and ‘A Triumph of Scientific Housekeeping.’’) 
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Lesson VII. Conditions Affecting the Cost of Food. 

A. Cost of production: land values; seed expenses; labor prices; crop 
losses. 

B. Cost of transportation: to place of shipping; rail expenses; local 
wholesale storage; distribution to retailers; local small quantity distri- 
bution. 

C. Expense due to spoilage: in field or farmstead; in transit; in re- 
tail stores; in homes. 

D. Relation of supply to demand at home and abroad. 

References. Publications, Department of Agriculture. 

Conservative newpaper editorials. 

Weekly and monthly magazines of the past eight months. 

Vulté. Food Industries. Canning and How to Use Canned Foods. 

Food Economy in War Time. Cambridge University Press, London. 

Journal of American Medical Association, April 28, 1917. 

Sherman. Food Products. 

Ellen H. Richards. The Cost of Food. 

Lesson VIII. Conditions A ffecting the Digestion of Foods. Age, work, 
climate, nervous condition, manner of cooking. 

References. Sherman. Human Nutrition. 

Hutchison. Food and Dietetics. 

Jordan. Principles of Human Nutrition. 

Ladies Home Journal. “‘What We Eat and What anes to It,” 
by Philip Hawk, December, 1916—June, 1917. 

Department of Agriculture Bulletins. 

Today’s Housewife. (Series of articles, beginning October, 1916, by 
Caroline Hunt.) 

Lesson IX. Feeding Infants and Children. A. The infant; B. The 
child from two to five; C. The child from five to fourteen; D. The youth 
from fourteen to twenty-five. 

References. Bulletins, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Public Health Service, Treasury Department. 

Children’s Bureau publications, Labor Department. 

The Children’s Food. By Mary Swartz Rose. The Emergency Com- 
mittee of the A. H. E. A., 19 W. 44th St., New York City. Price 5 cents. 

Rose. Feeding the Family. 

Sherman. Human Nutrition. 

Lusk. Science of Nutrition. 

Holt. Feeding of Children. 
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Morse. The Care and Feeding of Children. 

Wiley. Foods and their Adulterants. 

Starr. Digestive Diseases of Children. 

Journal American Medical Assn., Nov. 11, 1916, p. 1413; Aug. 5, 
1916, p. 432; Sept. 9, 1916, p. 814. 

Journal of Home Economics, June 1917 (The Care of Children). 

Lesson X. Results of Incorrect Diet.—Infantile diseases; digestive 
diseases among adults; susceptibility to infectious diseases; nutritional 
diseases. 

References. See Lecture IX. 

Public Health Reprints, Nos. 307, 311, 325, 333. 

Public Health Supplements to the Public Health Reports, No. 5. 

Journal of the American Medical Assn., April 21, 1917. 

Lesson XI. Special Diets for the Sick and Convalescent. 

References. See Lectures IX and X. 

Journal of the American Medical Association, September 30, 1916. 

Journal of Home Economics, January 1917 (“The New Feeding in 
Typhoid” and “Dietetic Treatment of Diabetes.’’) 

Lesson XII. Community Feeding Problem. 

References. Papers from the Institution Economics Section of the 
American Home Economics Association, 1915. 

Journal of Home Economics, Feb. 1912. 

Journal American Medical Association, June 3, 1916, p. 760; August 
5, 1916, p. 432; Sept. 9, 1916, p. 814; Nov. 18, 1916, p. 1496; Jan. 6, 1917. 

School Feeding at Home and Abroad. Lippincott, 1913. 

Technical Education, Bulletin No. 23. Teachers College. 

13th Annual Report N. Y. State Commission on Lunacy, 1902. 


Other articles in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics of special value 
in this connection are: 

Recent Contributions to the Foundations of Dietetics, by Ruth 
Wheeler, November, 1915. 

Mineral Nutrients in Practical Dietetics, by E. B. Forbes, March, 1916. 

Practicable Ways of Increasing the Iron Content of the Diet, by Caro- 
line Hunt, November, 1916. 

Recent Work on Normal Adult Nutrition, by Katherine Blunt, De- 
cember, 1916. 

Vitamines or Life Preservers, by M. Helen Keith, December, 1916. 
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BARLEY COOKERY 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


At this time of world-wide food shortage the large amount of barley 
(4,480,588 bushels in 1916) used annually in the United States for the 
malting industry might well be used for human food. The wisdom 
of prohibiting the use of available food for the production of alcoholic 
beverages is particularly pertinent at this time. It will be recalled that 
in a similar period of stress during the Civil War the Confederate States 
found it necessary to forbid the use of all food substances in such 
industries. 

The utilization of barley for human food is not new. At the time of 
Charles I barley was eaten by the common people in England, and even 
as late as 1870 it was widely used not only in England but in northern 
Europe. In our own country it has been used in the form of flour for 
barley gruel and as a cereal diluent in infant feeding. The housewife is 
familiar with pearled barley, an important ingredient in “Scotch” broth. 

The nutritive value of barley compares favorably with wheat. High 
grade barley contains approximately 15 per cent protein, while wheat 
averages 13 per cent. The carbohydrate, fat, and mineral content are 
about the same in both cereals. On account of the present wheat short- 
age the housewife should use barley as much as possible in order to ex- 
tend the limited wheat supply. 

Since the proteins of barley, when combined with water, fail to form 
the sticky, elastic substance (glutin) essential for the production of the 
typical loaf of bread, when used for this purpose some wheat flour should 
be mixed with the barley flour. When, however, the barley flour is 
used with eggs, as in cakes or muffins it may be used alone. Equal parts 
of wheat flour and barley flour or two parts of barley to one part of wheat 
make satisfactory mixtures. 

In the recipes following we have used in some cases barley meal, 
which has a texture similar to that of corn meal. In other cases barley 
flour was used. Both of these products are on the market. Those 
who are far from the milling centers may create a demand by asking 
their local dealers to get these for them. 
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Following are the recipes suggesting ways of using barley meal: 


BARLEY PONE 


1 cup hot boiled hominy grits } teaspoonful salt 

2 cups milk 1 cup barley meal 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 eggs 


Add the milk and butter to the cooked hominy grits. Cool, add salt, 
barley meal, and baking powder sifted together, then the well beaten 
eggs; pour into a buttered dish and bake in a moderate oven forty-five 
minutes. Cut in triangular pieces and serve from dish in which baked. 


FRIED BARLEY BALLS 


1 quart boiling water 1 teaspoonful salt 
1} cups barley meal 1 tablespoonful butter 
2 small eggs 

Cook barley meal in boiling salted water at least one hour in a double 
boiler. Cool, add butter and well beaten eggs. Form into balls 13 
inches in diameter, roll in flour, and fry in deep fat. Serve with syrup 
and butter. 

BARLEY AS A BREAKFAST FOOD 


2 cups water 4 teaspoonful salt 


4 cup barley meal 


Boil water, add salt and barley meal, stirring constantly. Cook in 
double boiler one hour +, or in fireless cooker 12 hours. Serve with cream 
and sugar, if desired. Dates or raisins cooked with the cereal make 


a pleasant variety. 
BARLEY TAPIOCA PUDDING 


5 tablespoonfuls pearl tapioca 1 teaspoonful salt 

4 cups scalded milk 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls barley mea! 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
} cup molasses 1 cup milk 


Soak tapioca two hours in cold water to cover. Pour scalded milk 
over barley meal and boil three minutes. Add tapioca (drained from 
water), molasses, butter, salt, and sugar; turn into buttered pudding 
dish and pour over remaining milk, but do not stir. Bake’in a moderate 
oven two hours. 
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SCOTCH BROTH 


3 pounds mutton from fore quarter Carrots | } cup each 

2 quarts cold water Turnips f cut in small cubes 

4 tablespoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

} teaspoonful pepper 3 tablespoonfuls pearl barley 


1 small onion 
Wash meat, remove skin and fat, and cut meat in small pieces; add 
water, seasonings, vegetables, barley, and flour mixed with a little cold 
water. Cook slowly from six to eight hours. As water evaporates, 
add enough to make up for that lost by evaporation. 


BARLEY SCONES 


1 cup whole wheat flour 2 tablespoonfuls lard or beef drippings 
1 cup barley meal i cup sour milk 
} teaspoonful salt $ teaspoonful soda 


2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


Sift flour, barley meal, salt, and baking powder together and work 
in lard with tips of fingers or two knives. Dissolve soda in a little cold 
water and add to sour milk. Combine flour mixture and sour milk to 
form a soft dough. ‘Turn out on a well floured board, knead slightly, 
roll to } inch in thickness; cut in diamond shapes and bake in a hot oven. 


BARLEY MUFFINS 


1 cup whole wheat flour 1 egg 

1 cup barley meal 1} cups sour milk 

} teaspoonful salt } teaspoonful soda 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 2 tablespoonfuls beef drippings or lard 


Sift flour, barley meal, salt, and baking powder. Dissolve soda in a 
little cold water and add to sour milk. Combine flour mixture and sour 
milk; add beaten egg and melted fat. Bake in muffin pans in a moder- 


ate oven. 
BARLEY BREAD I 


4 cups whole wheat flour 1 cup milk 
2 cups barley meal 2 tablespoonfuls molasses 
1 cup water 1 teaspoonful salt 


4 yeast cake 
Boil milk and water and cool; add molasses, salt, and yeast mixed 
with a little cold water; stir in flour and barley meal which have been 


sifted together. Knead to a soft dough, adding more flour, if necessary. 
Cover and let rise until the mixture is double its bulk. Knead a second 
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time, form, into loaves, place in well greased pans and let rise a second 
time until dough has very nearly doubled its bulk. Bake in a hot oven 
from one-half to one hour, depending upon size of loaves. 


BARLEY BREAD II 


4 cups whole wheat flour 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

2 cups barley flour 1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cup water 4 yeast cake 

1 cup milk Follow directions for barley bread. 
BARLEY SPOON BREAD 

} cup salt pork cut in } inch cubes 1 cup barley meal 

4 cups boiling water 2 or 3 eggs 


Cook salt pork in saucepan until slightly brown, add water and when 
boiling, sprinkle in barley meal, stirring constantly. Cook in a double 
boiler one hour, cool, and add well beaten eggs. ‘Turn into a buttered 
dish and bake in a moderate oven three-fourths of an hour. 


BARLEY PUDDING 


5 cups milk } teaspoonful salt 
4 cup barley meal 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
4 cup molasses 1 teaspoonful ginger 


Scald the milk, pour this onto the meal, and cook in double boiler 
twenty minutes; add molasses, salt, sugar, and ginger. Pour into but- 
tered pudding dish and bake two hours in a slow oven. Serve either hot 
or cold with cream. 

SPONGE CAKE 


4 eggs 4 teaspoonful salt 
1 cup sugar 1 cup barley flour 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 


Separate whites and yolks of eggs. Beat yolks, add lemon juice 
and sugar, then flour. Fold in well beaten whites of eggs, and bake in 


slow oven. 


ECONOMY IN LEATHER 


Attention is called by the government to the need of care in the use 


of leather. 
Leather is demanded in war time for soldiers’ shoes, for harness, for 


equipment of many kinds. In this country there is no such surplus 
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that we can afford to waste any of it; and it is wasting leather not to 
care for and preserve it properly. In the army and out, we all wear 
shoes. If we manage them rightly they will last longer; we shall not 
need so many new ones and there will be more left for others. The 
Leather and Paper Laboratory of the United States Department of 
Agriculture makes the following suggestions. 


To save shoes, they should be oiled or greased whenever the leather begins 
to get hard or dry. They should be brushed thoroughly and then all the dirt 
and mud that remains washed off with warm water, the excess water being 
taken off with a dry cloth. While the shoes are still wet and warm apply the 
oil or grease with a swab of wool or flannel. It is best to have the oil or grease 
about as warm as the hand can bear and it should be rubbed well into the 
leather, preferably with the palm. If necessary, the oil can be applied to dry 
leather, but it penetrates better when the latter is wet. After treatment the 
shoes should be left to dry in a place that is warm—not hot. 

Castor oil is satisfactory for shoes that are to be polished; for plainer foot- 
gear neat’s foot, fish oil, or oleine may be substituted. If it is desired to make 
the shoes and boots more waterproof, beef tallow may be added to any of these 
substances at the rate of half a pound of tallow to a pint of oil. The edge 
of the sole and the welt should be greased thoroughly. There is no danger 
of applying too much grease to these parts. 

A simple method of making the soles more durable, pliable, and water re- 
sistant, is to swab them occasionally with linseed oil, setting them aside to 
dry over night. 

Many of the common shoe polishes are harmful to leather. All those 
which contain sulphuric, hydrochloric, or oxalic acids, turpentine, benzine, 
or other volatile solvents have a tendency to harden the leather and make 
it more liable to crack. 

It is poor economy, too, to wear a shoe with the heel badly worn on one 
side. This throws the shoe out of shape and may soon result in its ruin. It 
is also likely to cause temporary injury to the foot. 


We would add to these suggestions of the department that a further 
way to economize in the use of leather is to refrain entirely from buying 
the very high shoes, whose use has increased enormously the amount 
of material used; to wear low shoes as far as possible; to buy shoes of 
canvas or other material rather than leather; to use leather substitutes, 
some of which are very satisfactory, for new soles. 

Do not increase the shortage by laying in a stock of shoes against 
possible emergencies. 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING 


The young housekeeper of a generation ago turned at this time of year 
to the above heading in her cookery book, and began her preparation 
for long hot days of work over the coal or wood stove, fortunate if she 
had a cool veranda for the preparation of her fruit. 

To-day “‘preserving”’ in the sense of pound’ for pound of fruit and sugar 
is rarely practiced, while even canning and jelly making have been 
among the industries disappearing from the home. 

Fresh fruits available all the year round, as a result of cold storage and 
of better transportation facilities, and the enormous development of 
commercial canning industries, have made it possible to supply variety 
for the table at less expenditure of time and energy than was involved 
in the older method. 

Help in carrying out the newer processes, as well as in the revival of 
some old ones, is offered in late bulletins of the Department of Agriculture. 
Explicit directions are given for three methods of drying, a process that 
should be used extensively this year since both tin cans and glass jars 
are scarce and expensive. 

Fermentation, much used in European countries, is suggested for cer- 
tain vegetables, such as beets, string beans, and cucumbers. The method 
of canning fruit without sugar is explained, and especially careful direc- 
tions are given for the cold pack process of canning, altogether the 
easiest and safest method, especially for vegetables. Tables are included 
showing the time required for “‘ blanching,” “‘ dipping,” and “ processing,” 
for different fruits and vegetables, and under various conditions. 

Perhaps the greatest change in method is in the making of jelly. The 
old rule of ‘pint to pound” is discarded, and samples of the fruit juice 
are tested with alcoho] to determine the amount of pectin present, and 
the proportion of sugar adjusted accordingly. The pectin may be in- 
creased by the addition of some of the inner white rind of the orange or 
lemon, and the acidity, an important factor in successful jelly making, 
may be adjusted by the addition of lemon juice, or dilution with water. 
For one experienced in its use the thermometer is a great aid in deter- 
mining the jellying point. 

Not only are the Department bulletins available to anyone, but nearly 
every state through its Agricultural College issues bulletins of its own free 
of charge to residents of the state. Many of these are of great value. 
Articles in regard to jelly making and canning and drying fruit and 
vegetables have been published in the following JouRNALS: June 1917, 
June-July 1915, June 1914. 

















EDITORIAL 


The Annual Meeting Postponed. At an informal meeting in Wash- 
ington on June 2, at which several members of the Council were present, 
it was decided unwise to hold the annual meeting in August, 1917. This 
decision meets the approval of the executive committee, and of Miss 
Berry who was to have been our hostess. 

This is a source of great regret to many of us who had looked forward 
to conferences that not only would inform us as to what others are 
doing in the present emergency but help us to make more adequate 
plans for our own work next year. 

The final reason that influenced the decision was the fact that so many 
who usually attend the meeting will be unable this year to come at this 
time because of the immediate help in food conservation that must be 
extended to both city and country women. 

Perhaps when the time comes to call the meeting, plans may be so 
matured that conferences will be still more helpful than they could be 


at present. 
NOTICES 


The meeting of the A. H. E. A. in connection with the N. E. A, is 
to be held on Tuesday, July 10. The program was published in the 
June JourNAL. Reprints may be obtained from the JouRNAL office. 


The A. H. E. A. will hold a meeting in connection with the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. in Atlanta next February. The Asso- 
ciation headquarters will be at the Piedmont Hotel. Those expecting 
to attend should reserve rooms now. 


The list of Affiliated Associations in the future will be printed quarterly 
nstead of monthly. 


Attention is again called to the announcement that the trustees of 
the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund and the University of Chicago 
jointly offer a Graduate Fellowship of five hundred dollars and tuition, 
to be used at the University of Chicago during the year 1917-18. 
Candidates must hold a Bachelor’s degree and be equipped to do advanced 
graduate work in some phase of Household Administration. Applica- 
tion for the fellowship should be made before August 1, 1917, to the 
Office of the Graduate Schools, University of Chicago. 
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PROGRAM OF CONFERENCE OF SUPERVISORS OF Home Economics, BENSON 
HicH ScHOOL, PoRTLAND, OREGON, JULY 6-7, 1917, PRECEDING THE 
MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


10.00 a.m.—Friday, July 6. Special problems confronting home economics 
teachers under present war conditions. Mrs. Calvin, Bureau 
of Education. 

10.30a.m. Self-supporting food preparation classes. 

30 minute paper, Miss Edna Groves, Portland, Oregon. 
15 minute discussion, Miss Adelaide Baylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

11.15 a.m. Home economics departments and school lunches. 

30 minute paper, Miss Essie Heyle, Kansas City, Mo. 

15 minute discussion, Miss Anna L. Post, Tacoma, Washington. 

General discussion of morning work—30 minutes. 
1.00 p.m. Lunch, Benson High School Building. 
2.00p.m. Uniformity vs. variation in sewing problems. 

30 minute paper, Miss Fisher, Pasadena, California. 

15 minute discussion, Miss Grace Johnson, Corvallis, Ore. 
2.45p.m. Sewing in lower grades by grade teachers vs. sewing by special 

teachers. 
30 minute paper, Miss Prentiss, Berkeley, Cal. 
15 minute discussion, Miss Amy L. Greenlaw, Sacramento, Cal. 
3.30p.m. 30 minute discussion of afternoon papers. 
Saturday, July 7. Breakfast at Seward Hotel 8.15 a.m. 
9. 30am. The practice house. 
30 minute paper, Miss Tingle, Portland, Oregon. 
15 minute report on the Pendleton experiment, Miss Butler, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

10.15 a.m. Home work with or without school credit. 
30 minute paper, Mrs. Dabney, Seattle, Washington. 
15 minute discussion, Miss Demmon, Butte, Montana. 

11.00 to 12.30 Plans for next winter’s work under altered economic conditions. 
Committee to report, and discussion to follow. 

2.00p.m. The city superintendent and the home economics department. 
Supt. Francis, Columbus, Ohio. 
Discussion, Mr. Engleman, Decatur, Ill. 

2.45p.m. Difficulties encountered in securing adequately prepared teachers. 
30 minute paper, Miss Erich, Minneapolis, Minn. 

3.15 p.m. Stimulating growth of teachers while in service. 

30 min. paper, general discussion, Miss Bartlett, San Francisco. 

4.00 p.m. Discussion of afternoon’s work. 

Automobile excursion to Council Crest. Tea at the “Anne Davenport 
Tea House.’’ 

Nore.—Headquarters at Seward Hotel. Rooms with bath, $2.00 for one 
person; $4.00 if used by two. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question: Can you tell me where I can get information regarding 
management of a tea room, or anything connected with tea rooms? 

Answer: “The Development of a Tea Room,” by Grace A. Fowler, 
Harper's Bazaar, March, 1908. 

“Tea Houses, The Brown Owl and Others,” by Mary Northend and 
Katherine Wyman, Good Housekeeping, April, 1909. 

“Roadside Tea Rooms, A New Industry,” by Martha Cutler and 
E. B. Cutting, Harpers Bazaar, May, 1909. 

“Taverns and Tea Rooms as a Business for Women,” by Hermine 
Dudley and Sarah Seyburn Coe, Good Housekeeping, June, 1911. 

“‘The Spectator,” Outlook, June, 1913. 

“Business Training for Women,” Ethel M. Johnson, JouRNAL oF Home 
Economics, November, 1915. 

“An Application of Statistics to Budget Making for Lunch Rooms.” 
By Roxana H. Vivian, JouRNAL oF Home Economics, January, 1916. 

“A Unique College Exhibit” by Ava B. Milam, JourRNAL oF HomME 
Economics, May, 1916. 
“A Rare Boarding House.” By Ella Kaiser Carruth, JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics, March, 1915. 
“Three Women and a Farm.” 
Home Economics, May, 1916. 

“What Three Women Did With Their Home,” by Una Nixon Hop- 
kins, Ladies Home Journal, May, 1913. 

“Step Inn, A Successful Tea Room,” by Carolyn Pickett Moore, 
Woman’s Home Companion, November, 1913. 

“A Tea Room Rich in Household Suggestions,’ by Margaret Gray 
Blanton, Delineator, February, 1915. 

“The Pullman Car Tea Shop,” by Estelle Lambert Mattison, Woman’s 
Home Companion, May, 1916. 

“Tea Room Novelties,” by Helena Judson, Delineator, May, 1916. 

Technical educational bulletins, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


By Ella Kaiser Carruth, JoURNAL OF 


To the JOURNAL OF Home Economics: 

In the December number of the JourNAL it is stated in the article 
entitled ‘Recent Work on Normal Adult Nutrition” that ‘The quick- 
ness with which the energy of the sugars is available to the body is 
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quite notable. It may be shown by short time determinations of the 
respiratory quotient. Sucrose, lactose, levulose, and also alcohol, begin 
to be burned in appreciable quantity in five to eleven minutes; glucose 
and maltose require a longer time, from twenty to thirty minutes.” 

Since we are told that all carbohydrates must be changed to mono- 
saccharides before they can be utilized in the body, I do not understand 
why glucose, which is supposedly ready for utilization, and maltose which 
is more nearly so than is sucrose, should not begin to be burned in ap- 
preciable quantities until twenty to thirty minutes while sucrose and 
lactose begin to be so in five to eleven minutes. Can you explain this? 
I shall appreciate it most gratefully. 

Very truly yours, 
SISTER Loretto BASIL. 


Answer: The experiments quoted were done by Higgins. As his fig- 
ures show that both levulose and sucrose are burned in the body more 
quickly than glucose, he concludes that it is the levulose part of the su- 
crose molecule that causes the rapid action, with the latter sugar. The 
prompt metabolism of lactose is probably due to the galactose moiety. 
In other words, we are not justified in an asumption that all monosac- 
charides are burned more quickly than all disaccharides. Apparently 
levulose and galactose burn so much faster than glucose that their 
greater activity more than makes up for any time necessary for the 
hydrolysis of sucrose and lactose. 

Higgins also calls attention to the fact that his high respiratory quo- 
tients for sucrose and levulose (maximum 1.145 and 1.105 respectively) 
may be due not only to oxidation in the body but to change to fat. 
“One might say in brief that levulose and sometimes galactose, judging 
from the respiratory quotient, show a tendency or preference to change 
to fat in the body, while glucose tends to change to glycogen and be 
stored as such.” 

The experimenters used 100 gms. sugar made up with water and cereal 


coffee to about 300 cc. and drunk rapidly. 
KATHARINE BLUNT. 


School of Education, University of Chicago 











BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


The Home Care of Sick Children (A guide for 
mothers in the care of sick children.) 
By Emetyn Lincotn Cootmce, M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1916, pp. 282. $1.00. By mail of the 
Journal, $1.05. 


A new generation of mothers is seeking 
information to insure the safe up-bringing of 
their children. Despite the best of care, 
illness manages to creep into the home. A 
knowledge of the home care of sick children 
is exceedingly valuable and tends to safe- 
guard the welfare of the children in the face 
of emergencies and in the absence of avail- 
able medical attendance. 

Dr. Coolidge has drawn from her vast 
experience those specific methods of nursing 
assistance which may be given by any in- 
telligent mother. Technical terms have 
been eliminated except where they are neces- 
sary for a thorough understanding of the 
condition under discussion although in a 
few instances words not in common use have 
been permitted to remain without an ex- 
planatory word or phrase. 

At times a proprietary medicine has been 
advised when a real need does not exist as, 
for example, on pages 7 and 172. The 
author recognizes the fact that proprietary 
foods at times succeed in infant feeding 
where all forms of milk have failed, but 
states “they should be tried only as a Jast 
resort.” 

It is doubtful whether it is advisable to 
suggest a long line of treatment in condi- 
tions such as chronic gastritis of infants, 
when medical attention and intelligent ad- 
vice demand more judgment and discrimi- 
nation in treatment than the limited experi- 
ence of a mother affords. 

At times a false note is struck as, for ex- 
ample, on page 210, referring to masturba- 
tion, the statement is made “‘if the habit is 


allowed to continue it may lead to forms of 
insanity.” Probably such continuance is 
more likely to be the result of mental 
inferiority. 

From the stand-point of presentation the 
book is to be recommended highly. Its 
principal defect consists in its surplus of 
material which may work to the disadvan- 
tage of the sick children if the mother as- 
sumes that as a result of reading or referring 
to this book she has attained efficiency in 
diagnosis. Its most practical value lies in 
its use as a book of reference in the home 
and not as a daily guide. 

Ira S. Wirtz, M.D. 


Minimum Cost of Living. By WunrrRED 
Stuart Gress. New York: Macmillan, 
1917, pp. 93. $1.00. By mail of the 
Journal, $1.08. 


A study of families of limited income in 
New York City. According to Miss Gibbs 
the students of the family budget may have 
the viewpoint of the social statistitian like 
Le Play, Engel, and, in our own time, Mrs. 
Moore and Dr. Chapin, whose chief interest 
is in the figures themselves and their place 
in a study that is broadly social; or their 
interest in the statistical side may be en- 
tirely due to the fact that these figures form 
the basis for improving -the life of given 
family groups so that they become stronger 
units in the future. It is from this latter 
viewpoint that the studies have been made 
with which this volume deals. 

Seventy-five families out of 150 studied 
are chosen as representative. In the fam- 
ilies are from 2 to 8 children; 19 families are 
American, 28 are Irish, 17 are German, and 
there are a few of other nationalities. 

These budgets were not the result of one 
season’s work; for several years the families 
in question had been advised and helped in 
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the proper distribution of the income over 
their needs. It will astonish house keepers 
who consider the keeping of the expense 
account as a weary chasing of sordid de- 
tails, to learn that it becomes in the hands 
of Miss Gibbs and her associates a means 
of education and enlightenment as to life 
values for the women under their charge, 
and many of the women found the keeping 
of the household budget, with its adjust- 
ments to needs and desires, a fascinating 
employment. 

One must marvel at the tact and wisdom 
of the compilers of these budgets which en- 
abled them to win the full confidence of the 
women of the families. As Miss Gibbs says, 
“it is a delicate matter tolay even the friend- 
liest hands on home matters.” 

The financial history of these families is 
given in great detail. The full value of the 
figures for purposes of comparative study is 
only to be estimated by the special students 
in this line of work. It would seem that 
every carefully prepared family history 
would add to our precious store of “human 
documents.” 


Food Study. A textbook in home econom- 
ics for high schools. By MaBet THACHER 
WELLMAN. Boston: Little Brown and 
Company, 1917, pp. 324. $1.00. By 
mail of the Journal, $1.09. 

Miss Wellman has called her book Food 
Study. It does not try to cover the whole 
subject of food, shelter, and clothing. It 
is a carefully worked out presentation of 
the subject of food, based on the under- 
lying principles of food preparation. 

The author believes that “As in physics 
and chemistry, there are principles of cook- 
ing which are worthy of consideration, and, 
as in any science, they should be taught 
from an inductive standpoint,” but she 
also believes that the student should use 
the “accumulated experience of mankind.” 

Miss Wellman has met what to the re- 


viewer seems to be the present high school 
need—a text book with adequate dietetic 
content. She has interpreted scientific ma- 
terial that is not easily available for 
high schools and has presented it in a simple, 
clear, concise way. As an illustration we 
quote part of her statement in regard te 
the cooking of cellulose. 

On page 64 she says, “Boiling in water 
does not change real cellulose at all just as 
cotton clothes are not changed by boiling 
.< The cellulose walls of a plant 
are stiffened with other related substances 
é. 4 Cooking dissolves out some of 
these intercellular substances and also hy- 
drates the starch, and so cooked vegetables 
are softened.” 

The arrangement of the book is unique, 
differing from that of other text books. 
Meal planning is taken as the basis of work, 
and the things necessary for a girl to know 
in order to plan, buy, and serve meals are the 
points Miss Wellman has made prominent. 

She makes the laboratory work the direct 
application of science experiments. In a 
few instances the writer takes exception to 
the practical application, as, for example, 
in the directions for the poaching of an egg 
and the making of jellies. 

The book is planned, not as a guide te 
teachers or as a reference book, but as a 
real text book to be used in class. 

The writer feels that it is a most valu- 
able contribution and recommends it to all 
interested in high school or normal school 
work. 

Jenny H. Snow, 
Chicago Normal College. 


CORRECTION 


The Children’s Food, by Mary S. Ross, is 
for sale by the Emergency Comm 'ttee of the 
A. H. E. A., 19 West 44th St., New York 
City, and not by the National Special Aid 
Society as announced in the June JourRNAL. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Contributions to the Bibliography are welcomed. Please send material to the Journal. 


Foops AND COOKERY 


Boric Acid Occurring Naturally in Some Foods. A.H. Smith, Ohio Jour. Sci., 17 (1916), 
no, 2, pp. 66-68. 

Mace. A. McGill, Lab. Inland Rev. Dept., Canada Bul. 349 (1916), pp. 13. 

Coconut Toddy in Ceylon. K. C. Browning and C. T. Symons, Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., 
35 (1916), no. 22, pp. 1138-1142. 

Science of Baking Business with Special Reference to Yeast Foods. R. M. Allen, Nat. 
Baker, 21 (1916), no. 250, pp. 45, 46, 48, 50-52, 54-56. 

Fats and Their Economical Use in the Home. A. D. Holmes and H. L. Lang, U.S. Dept. 
Agr. Bul. 469 (1916), pp. 27, figs. 2. 

A preliminary Chemical Study of the Rices of Bihar and Orissa. J. N. Sen, Agr. Re- 
search Inst. Pusa [India] Bul. 62 (1916), pp. 20, pl. 1. 

North Dakota Wheat for 1916. E. F. Ladd North Dakota Sta. Bul. 119 (1916), pp. 51-61, 
pl. 1. 

Flavoring Extracts. C. H. LaWall and L. Forman, Penn. Dept. Agr. Bul. 285 (1916), 
pp. 35. 

Chinese Preserved Eggs-Pidan. Katharine Blunt and C. C. Wang, Jour. Biol. Chem., 
28 (1916), no. 1, pp. 125-134. 

Manufacture of Bean Milk at Changsha [China]. N.T. Johnson, U.S. Dept. Com., Com. 
Rpts., no. 183 (1916), pp. 468, 469. 

A Cause of Mustiness in Bread. A. M. Wright, Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., 35 (1916), no. 
20, pp. 1045, 1046. 

On the Use of Certain Yeast Nutriments in Bread Making. H.A. Kohman, C. Hoffman, 
T. M. Godfrey, L. H. Ashe, and A. E. Blake, Jour. Indus. and Engin. Chem., 8 (1916), no. 
9, pp. 781-789, figs. 3. 

ECONOMICS 


The Economical Ration for the Times. C. Bolduan, Sci. Amer., 115 (1916), no. 24, 
p. 529. 

Retail Prices, House Rent, and Cost-of-living Indexes. G. H. Knibbs, Commonwealth 
Bur. Census and Statis., Aust. Labor Bul., no. 12 (1915), pp. 333-352. 

The Increase in the Cost of Food for Different Classes of Society Since the Outbreak of 
War. Frances Wood, Jour. Roy. Statis. Soc., 79 (1916), no. 4, pp. 501-508. 

The Food Value of Great Britain’s Food Supply. W. H. Thompson, Econ. Proc. Roy. 
Dublin Soc., 2 (1916), no. 11, pp. 168-220. 

The German Food Supply and Its Political Economy. H. Schumacher, Deutsche Volks- 
erndhrung und Volksernihrungspolitik im Kriege. Berlin: Carl Heymann, 1915, pp. vii 
+ 92; abs. in Expt. Sta. Rec., 36 (1917), no. 3, p. 263. 

The Wasters of the World. Wm. C. Redfield, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 
1, pp. 18-27. 

Rise in British Food Prices. R.L. Washington, U. S. Dept. Com., Com. Rpts. no. 138 
(1916), p. 990. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND NUTRITION 


The Urinary and Fecal Output of Calcium in Normal Men Together with Observations 
on the Hydrogen Ion Concentration of Urine and Feces. C.F. Nelson and J. L. Williams, 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 28 (1916), no. 1, pp. 231-236. ; 

The Calcium and Magnesium Content of Normal Urine. C. F. Nelson and W. R. Burns, 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 28 (1916), no. 1, pp. 237-240. 

Experimental Scurvy Produced in Guinea Pigs by Milk and Milk Products. J. J. Moore 
and Leila Jackson, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 67 (1916), no. 26, pp. 1931-1935. 

The Distribution of the Lipoids (“Fat’’) in Human Blood. W. R. Bloor, Jour. Biol. 
Chem., 25 (1916), no. 3, pp. 577-599. 

The Effect of Nitrogen Partition of Substituting Alcohol for Sucrose in an Otherwise Fixed 
Diet. F.S. Hammett, Jour. Biol. Chem., 25 (1916), no. 3, pp. 601-605. 

The Mechanism of the Sparing Action of Carbohydrates on Protein Metabolism. R. A. 
Kocher, Jour. Biol. Chem., 25 (1916), no. 3, pp. 571-576. 

Changes in the Urea Content of Blood and Tissues of Guinea Pigs Maintained on an Ex- 
clusive Oat Diet. H. B. Lewis and W. G. Karr, Jour. Biol. Chem., 28 (1916), no. 1, pp. 
17-25. 

The Transmissibility of Pellagra.—Experimental Attempts at Transmission to the 
Human Subject. J. Goldberger, Pub. Health Rpts. ['7. S.}, 31 (1916), no. 46, pp. 3159-3173. 

Results of Studies on Vitamins and Deficiency Diseases During the Years 1913-1915. 
C. Funk, Biochem. Bul., 4 (1915), no. 14-15, pp. 304-364, fig. 1. 

The Feeding of Prisoners and Sanitary Conditions in German Camps. A. C. Guillaume, 
Rev. Sci. [Paris], 54 (1916), II, no. 20, pp. 619-624; abs. in Expt. Sta. Rec. 36 (1917), no. 4, 
p. 363. 

Dietary Deficiencies of the Maize Kernel. E. V. McCollum, N. Simmonds, and W. 
Pitz, Jour. Biol. Chem., 28 (1916), no. 1, pp. 153-165, figs, 10. 

The Effects of Feeding the Proteins of the Wheat Kernel at Different Planes of Intake. 
E. V. McCollum, N. Simmonds, and W. Pitz, Jour. Biol. Chem., 28. (1916), no. 1, pp. 211- 
229, figs. 17. 

Bread as a Food.—Changes in its Vitamin Content and Nutritive Value with Reference 
to the Occurrence of Pellagra. C. Voegtlin, M. X. Sullivan, and C. N. Myers, Pub. Health 
Rpts. [U. S.], 31 (1916), no. 15, pp. 935-943. 

Bread asa Food. Pub. Health Rpts. (U.S.], 31 (1916), no. 33, p. 2205. 

Biochemistry of Cod-liver Oil. C. Funk, Biochem. Bul., 4 (1915), no. 14-15, pp. 365-370. 

Studies on Growth.—III, The Comparative Value of Lard and Butter Fat in Growth. 
C. Funk and A. B. Macallum, Jour. Biol. Chem., 27 (1916), no. 1, pp. 51-62, figs. 2. 

Studies on Growth.—IV, The Action of Yeast Fractions on the Growth of Rats. C. 
Funk and A. B. Macallum, Jour. Biol. Chem., 27 (1916), no. 1, pp. 63-70, figs. 2. 

The Influence of Flesh-feeding on Urinary Creatinin. D. Burns and J. B. Orr, Biochem. 
Jour., 10 (1916), no. 3, pp. 495-503. 

The Relation of Diet to Beri-beri. E. B. Vedder, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 67 (1916), 
no. 21, pp. 1494-1497. 

The Use of Malt Soup Extract in Infant Feeding. B. R. Hoobler, Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 67 (1916), no. 20, pp. 1420-1422, figs. 2. 

The Use of Boiled Milk in Infant Feeding and Elsewhere. J. Brennemann, Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 67 (1916), no. 20, pp. 1413-1419. 

Physiological and Pharmacological Studies on Coal Tar Colors.—I, Experiments with 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A State-Wide Canning Campaign has 
begun in Iowa under the auspices of the 
Extension Department of Iowa State College. 

Twenty demonstrators, chosen from the 
home economics teachers of the state began 
work on May 28. Each will spend two 
weeks in a county working in most cases 
with the county agent. Two cold pack 
canning demonstrations will be given each 
day in school buildings, churches, or country 
homes. 

Each demonstrator carries a full equip- 
ment consisting of stove, containers for 
sterilizing, blanching, and cold dipping, 
together with all the necessary small uten- 
sils. 

More workers are being added to the force 
and it is expected to give each county in 
the state a series of canning demonstrations 
before the season closes. 

Two new workers have been added to 
the Home Economics Extension force in 
Iowa: Miss Grace Conlon who will act as 
Extension Instructor, and Miss Mary Kelley 
who will assist with the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club work. 


State Public Employment Office. A 
special department has been formed in the 
Brooklyn Office of the New York State 
Public Employment Bureau, for the han- 
dling of women and girls seeking work on 
farms, at gardening, nursery work, poultry 
raising, dairying, or other work in the 
country. 

This special department is registering all 
women available, some thoroughly expe- 
rienced, others less experienced, others with 
no experience, but anxious to enter this 
work. Some are experienced in other lines 
and have become interested in farm work. 
A few have taken up agriculture courses 
in colleges in gardening, etc. This Bureau 


receives orders from farmers, nurseries, 
dairymen, and other employers for both 
men and women workers. 

If any women are looking for such work, 
and if employers are looking for help, they 
are asked to avail themselves of the services 
of this office, which are entirely free. Ad- 
dress Women’s Department. This is one 
of a chain of such offices in Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, Albany, Auburn, and Oswego. 


The State Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, makes pro- 
vision for the business training of the col- 
lege girl, in a course in Commercial Law 
elected by many young women and proving 
to be most worth while. The course in- 
cludes: The nature of law, and the sources 
from which the laws in this country have 
been derived; the fundamental principles 
of jurisprudence upon which rest the common 
transactions of business; the law of negoti- 
able instruments, real property, business 
associations, agency, and chattel mortgages. 
It consists of lectures and readings, and is 
elective for juniors and seniors. 


The Southeast Texas Industrial Arts 
Club met at Port Arthur, Texas, on April 
13 and 14. The Club is in the second year 
of its existence and the work of this meeting 
indicated a very genuine interest in the 
organization, and especially in the stand- 
ardization of industrial arts work. 

Among other things the Club recommend- 
ed that courses of study in the industrial 
arts subjects should be standardized as to 
amounts and character of subject matter 
covered in any given unit of work; that 
greater emphasis should be given to the 
study of house planning in the high school 
courses, and girls as well as boys should 
be encouraged to take this subject; that at 
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least one term of one-half year should be 
devoted to the general study of design before 
beginning its application to special subjects; 
that any course in design should be preceded 
by a course in free-hand drawing; and that 
industrial arts teachers must take the initia- 
tive in correlating academic work with their 


subjects. 


Brief Notes. At the National Con- 
ference on Child Labor, Baltimore, Md., 
March 23-25, the topics for discussion were, 
Making Child Labor Laws Effective; 
Problems of Education; Reports from Spe- 
cial Fields; and Safeguarding Children in 
Peace or War. 

The action most strongly urged through- 
out the conference was the defeat of any 
attempt to allow a national crisis to inter- 
fere with child labor laws already passed. 


Miss York, formerly of Agnes Scott College, 
has been appointed Bulletin Writer and 
Assistant in Home Demonstration Activities 
in the Florida Home Demonstration force. 
Miss York is constantly in the office to see 
that the members of clubs are provided 
with proper literature and proper assistance 
in making plans for club meetings. A 
specialist in farm butter making is also to 
be added to this state force. 


When the can situation became acute in 
Florida although a million cans had been 
placed in the homes of the people, Miss 
Agnes Harris of the State College went 
into the business and has handled three 
carloads of cans, in this way saving from 
$15 to $20 per thousand for the people who 
buy the cans. 


Mrs. Calvin is to be in Portland for the 
meeting of the Supervisors of H. E. and 
that of the A. H. E. A., both held in con- 
nection with the N. E. A. She will visit 
the Washington Normal School at Cheney, 
Wash., the Oregon Agricultural College 
at Cornvallis, Ore., the Utah Agricul- 


tural College at Logan, Utah, the Utah 
State University at Salt Lake, Utah, the 
Agricultural College of Colorado at Fort 
Collins, Colo., and the Kansas State Agri- 
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cultural College at Manhattan, Kans. and 
on, her return trip, will lecture at Chautauqua 
during the week of August 5. 


Plans by which the women of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago may aid in the defense and 
preservation of the nation, which were out- 
lined in the May JourNaL, are already being 
realized, one hundred and thirty women of 
the University having registered for work 
in First Aid, ninety for Social Service in War 
Time, twenty-five for Food Conservation 
and Production, and twenty-five for Volun- 
tary Infant Welfare work. Several other 
groups of women have already enrolled and 


are being organized. 


Of the 600 students at Goucher College, 
550 signed the Preparedness Pledge (see page 
326) and were enrolled in the following extra- 
curriculum classes in Specific Preparedness: 
agriculture, nutrition and food values, clin- 
ical work, wireless telegraphy, accounting, 
foreign languages, social service, mechanism 
of automobiles, typewriting. 


Between eighty and one hundred of the 
Mount Holyoke students signed the ‘“Gou- 
cher Pledge.” It is expected that next 
autumn more will enlist upon some physical 
preparedness pledge of that sort. 


For the Summer Session of 1917, which 
begins July 9, Teachers College is offering 
a greater number and variety of coursest han 
ever before. There will be no decrease what- 
ever in this offering due to the present state 
of war. The full Summer Session of Teachers 
College and other parts of Columbia Uni- 
versity will be conducted as usual. 

For the academic vear 1917-18, which 
begins September 19, Teachers College has 
also planned an extensive increase in its 
courses. This work will go on as originally 
planned without modification due to the war. 


The Conference of Community Centers, 
held in Chicago in April, 1917, recognized the 
need of home economics in its work by ap- 
pointing, for the first time, a Home Eco- 
nomics Committee of which Miss Alice 
Boughton is chairman. 














